THE  QUESTION  OF  TITLE
Lowe, by-the-bye, had made a characteristically tactless suggestion of his own to solve the difficulty. He proposed to give Napoleon "the title of Excellency, as due to a field marshal." This judicious effort having failed, he himself cut the Gordian knot, dropped the "General/' substituted "Napoleon," and called the Emperor "Napoleon Bonaparte/* as it were John Robinson. ignored all others. "On the subject/' says Bathurst, "of General Bonaparte's proposition I shall probably not give you any instruction. It appears harsh to refuse it, and there may arise much embarrassment in formally accepting it." We cannot conjecture the nature of the embarrassment apprehended by our colonial secretary. Forsyth, however, has been so fortunate, from the resources at his command, as to divine the minister's meaning. The assumption of an incognito is, it appears, the privilege of monarchs, and not even thus indirectly could the British government concede to Napoleon the privilege of a monarch. This particular privilege is shared by the travelling public, and even by the criminal population, who make most use of it. It would be as sagacious to refuse to a country squire the right to be addressed as " Sir " by his gamekeeper, because princes are so addressed, as to deny an assumed name to Napoleon because sovereigns and others use one when they travel incognito. So we are still in the dark, more especially as it was Lowe who invited Napoleon to avail himself of this "privilege." But Napoleon had thus done his best; he could do no more; the blame and responsibility for all further embarrassment about title must remain not with him, not even with Lowe, but with the ministers of George IV,
